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bread, temperance, liberty, culture, redemption of falling sisters and
erring brothers, nor the grace, love and fellowship of the Trinity,
but simply for enough money. And the evil to be attacked is not
sin, suffering, greed, priestcraft, kingcraft, demagogy, monopoly,
ignorance, drink, war, pestilence, nor any other of the scapegoats
which reformers sacrifice, but simply poverty.'                 G. B. S.
Those who hold that men's minds and hearts are closely
linked to their pockets and bank balances will consider
Major Barbara, ethically speaking, Shaw's most provoca-
tive and urgent play. Economics, he points out, play as
big a part in his plays as does the knowledge of anatomy
in the works of Michelangelo, and Major Barbara is the
summit among his plays of his economic knowledge.
Founded squarely on the so-called dismal science, it revolves
round money and the lack of money.
Is it a dull play, then ? No: because in another sense it
is a wrestling match between Shaw the economist and Shaw
the dramatist, and fortunately for the theatre-goer the
dramatist wins hands down. But unfortunately the dramatist
wins this welcome victory only at the double cost of being
misunderstood and of omitting the play's meaning. Only
in the preface is this omission repaired. The play leaves
only the imprint of a withering attack on the Salvation
Army. It is of course intended to be nothing of the sort.
Yet until the preface is read this wholly erroneous im-
pression persists. And how many theatre-goers can be
bothered to read a preface?
No doubt it was considerate of Shaw to pile the com-
paratively dull data of economics into his preface and not
into his play, but there is something radically wrong about
any play that gives an impression at once totally clear and
totally unintended. The message of no play should require
annotation. As a result, Shaw felt obliged to call his
preface a First Aid to Critics, and (in 70,000 words) to
explain therein the intention of his play.
Far from critically hostile, Shaw's attitude to General
Booth's Army was particularly friendly. Indeed, from
this friendliness the idea of Major Barbara directly grew.
For the idea might never have entered Shaw's head had he
not trounced in print someone who had written to the